THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

that Fielding "did not himself perceive that he had made
Tom Jones a scoundrel; alluding to the adventure with
Lady Bellaston."*

Unqualified admiration, so far as we have a record of it,
came from humbler sources. "The London Magazine,"
owned and managed by Thomas Astley, led the way late in
February, 1749, with a "Plan of a late celebrated Novel,"
highly laudatory throughout of a book "which has given
great amusement, and, we hope, instruction to the polite
part of the town." To his summary of what the reader
would find in it, the writer added:

' * Thus ends this pretty novel, with a most just distribu-
tion of rewards and punishments, according to the merits
of all the persons that had any considerable share in it;
but this short abstract can only serve as an incitement to
those, that have not yet had the pleasure of reading it; for
we had not room for many of the surprizing incidents, or
for giving any of them in their beautiful dress."

This is the first account of "Tom Jones" to appear in
print. The name of the man who wrote it is not known;
but two or three things about its publication are certain.
Astley, who had been giving his support to the Govern-
ment, was so well disposed towards Fielding that he made
the novel the subject of Ms leading article for the month.
The reviewer was likewise a close friend, who could see no
fault whatever in the book; indeed, as this number of "The
London Magazine" was issued near the first of March,
within a week after the publication of "Tom Jones," he
must have been among the favourites who had advance
copies---one of the men called Lyttelton's "zanies" by
irate "Old England," because they had praised the novel
up and down through /the coffee-houses. The first review
of "Tom Jones," spreading its fame through Britain, was
thus an echo of what Lyttelton and Pitt had said of the

* "Letters/' 1861, I, 107; II, 185-186.
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